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4400, 732-302-2300 lax). $100.00, 62 ^ pp, 550 line drawings. 

Advances and developments in lorcstry and wildlile management in recent years have been borne 
out ol vast amounts ol scicntilic information and heightened public awareness of the value of our 
lorests. This book seeks to educate its audience about the ta.xonomy and community ecology ol North 
American lorests. It begins with t\v(;i chapters that appropriately introduce reader to ta.xonomy and 
lorest ecology. Key ecological terms, such as p('>pulat ion vs. community, are clear!)’ defined, a section 
on lorest community ecology and communit)’ (co\ erj types is included, and taxonomic concepts are 
introduced. Taxonomy seems to be one ol the majc>r themes in this book, with more emphasis on the 
principles ol taxonomy and less cm simple sight identilication ol only important commercial trees. 

The book is generally di\’ided into lour major |^arts: 1. Taxonomic Concepts and Methodology, 
II. G\’intiosperms ( Dix'ision Pinopln taj, III. \\’ood\’ Angiosperms (Division Magnoliopln ta j. and IV. 
Forest Communit)’ Fcology: Combining Species into Communities. Pan I begins with the lunda- 
mentalsol plant classil ication. l^el init ions ol lam i I)’, genera, species are provided, as wel I as explana- 
tions (d latin binomials and authc^r names. IT'oper techniques lor collecting, labeling and preser\’ing 
plant specimens are explained. Finall)'. the authors instruct on how to construct and use ta.xonomic 
kevs. 

j 

In Part II, g)’mnospermsare considered. The section begins with an overx'iewot gymnosperms. 



which includes, lor example, sections on evolutionary history, wood composition and ge(ygraphic 
range. The lollowing chapter is a discussion (d wgetative and reproducti\'e structures. Subsequent 
lourchaptersare comprised ol taxotKaiiic descript ionsol g)’mnosperm speciesin the Finales. Taxalcs, 
Ginkgoales and C.ycadales. 

Part 111 deals with woody aiigicxsperms. beginning like part II with an overview of the group. 
Information is included on life form, morplndiyg)' and the taxonomic classil ication that lollows 
Cronquist. There are two chapters on \’egetati\’e morpholog)’ and one chapter on reproduct i\’e mor- 
pholog)^ The following eight chcq'»ters are dedicated to taxonomic dcscript ic^ns. As in |^art II, [dxo- 
nomic descriptions begin with a short discussiem (d lamilial characteristics, the number id laxa and 
taxonomic allinities. Alter each lamil)' arc indi\'idual species descriptions with common names, a 
comprehet'isix'e, yet not c'lXTrly complex discussiim ol morphedogical characters, economic impor- 
tance, geographic distribution and em’er t) pes C'o\’cr t) pes can be cross-relerenced to part 1\’. 

I .ast. Part IV interprets lorest communit)' ecoliyg)'. integrat ing t he gymn('>sperm and angiosperm 
species previously discussed int(') aannumities. I he I irst chapter in this seciit^n explains t lie dil ler- 
ent lactorsthat contribute to lorest civnpositicm. Factors such as climate, soil, tiqiograpliy and geol- 
og)’ are considered. Moreo\'cr. a discussion ol lorest classil icat ion s)’stenis is put lorth. To identil)’ 
communities within natural x'egetation regions, the authors cm plo\ed the National \egetat ii^n (Nas- 
sil icat ion Standard dex'clopcd b)' the Nature Conservanc)’ and dexxdoped their own naming st raieg)’ 
lor the various communities described, w’hich closeK ltd lows the Society ol American Foresters’ cover 
t)'pe s)'stem. The last lix'c chapters id this book describe dillerent lorests in North America. Gener- 
ali v. these include Northern Coniler l lardwood, Cientral Hard wixxl. Southern Fine-Hardwood. Rockv 
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Mountain Coniler, and Northern and Southern Goniler Forests. The book ends w'it h glossaries ol tech- 
nical terms and genus and species names, and separate species and subject indices. 

1 his review would be incomplete without some recognition of the illustrations provided in 
this book. With o50 line drawings, the majority ol the species described herein arc illustrated. These 
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i 1 1 U s I ra t i t') n s a re i n 1 o r m a t i \’c , c X pos i I o I' )' a n d I ')c a ii t i I u I . W h i 1 c i h e y e n h a n c e i h e a c s i h e i i c s o 1 t h c bi x'jk , 
they also tremendously increase the scientiiic value b\’ prox’iding a clear identilication tool to sup- 
port each species description. With more than 800 species described, this book is absoltuely packed 
w'iih inlormation on woody plants. The comprehensive nature ol this book makes it iin'aluable and 
a necessary text lor any classes where dendrology, taxonomy, (orestry, boian\'. resource management 
or environmental studies are taught, bralish and Franklin have clearly set a high standard lor the 
luturecd dendrolog\’ texts. — Aniv Tjciiit h Bota n it li I Rcstxuc li In.si ii u( c of Icxas, 50*^) Pcctin SirccL 

Ivrl Worth, I X70I02, U.S.A.,omy ( rant ht^yohoo.cot)!. 



Dr^NAi 0 Wafts. 2000. Elsevier’s Dictionary of Plant Names and their Origin. (.ISBN: 

0444503‘5(')0, hbk.). Elsevier Science B.V., Sara Biirgerhartstraat 25, P.O. 
Box 211, 1000 All Amsterdam, The Netherlands. $209.50, 1001 pp, 6 1/2" x 
91/2". 

The dictionar)' contains about 30,000 x'ernacular anel literal*)' namesol planislprimarily ol Hnglish 
origin, although /Xmerican, Australian, New Zealand, and Smith Alrican names are included), both 
wild and cult i vated, with their botanical name and a briet acctuint ol the names’ meaning il known. 

Knowledge of plant names can give insight into largely lorgotten beliels. Such names were prob- 
ably the result ol si*)ine tabixnigainst picking the plant or eating the Iruit. Names may also be purel)' 
kiescriptiw, and can alsoser\'e to explain the meaning ol the botanical name. Literary, or “book" names, 
have also been included in thisdictionary, as beinga very imjoortant part ol the whole. That is, names 
ol [slants that were written but ne\'er used in i he vernacular. Names in man\’ instances |*)ro\'ide links 
to the transmission cd words through the ages. 

Tlie work represents an extensive accumulation ol names Irom a wide diversity ol sources. An 
entr\' is presentCLl by the wrnacular name lollowed b\' its botanical (Latin) synonym. This ma\’ be 
expanded by the addition ol a vernacular synonym and the source ol the primary epithet. Users 
must reterence the source b\’ relerring to the bibliography at the I rout ol the dictii^nai*)'. 1 here is 
access to a botanical name when a wrnacular nai*i*ieis known but not t he converse. There is no index 
of IxManical names. There is not a single main entry li^r vernacular ‘binomials'. L.ach part has its own 
ciunplete, and largel)' duplicated, entry. There are no cross-relerences thus Aarons Beard and Beard, 
/\arc*»iTs share the inlormation. All ol the wrnacular synonyms have their own mdi\ idual entries 
rather than being grouped together uiuler a commeui botanical name. 

The w'ork was ccuicei ved as part ol the author’s wider interest in plant aiul tree lore, and ethno- 
botanical studies. /\ labor ol love, a monument to the author, but its bulk, poor editing, out-ol date 
botanical nomenclature, and price only serve to make this less than an adequate choice lor most 
libraries or researchers. Its restricted gecTgra|'>hic scope also weighs against a potential i^urchase. It is 
not only British in seope, but heavily biased towards southern Britain. /Mthough many ol the names 
listed are current, most belong in the ]xtst. and the author makes no attempt to indicate which are 
current. This work is recommended only lor tliose very large libraries that must have everything 
available on i he subjeet.— ( niry L-Jen n i /ig.s, Boto fUiol Rrscon h Inst itule of Trxos, I'ori \ATrl h TX 7BI02- 
^ihO, I IS.A. 
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